THE  GAS  TRUST. 


CITIZENS’  MUNICIPAL  REPORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Rooms  of  Executive  Committee,  No.  711  Sansom  St  , 

Philadelphia,  April  20,  1874. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Citizens'1  Municipal  Reform  Association. 

The  Committee  appointed  under  the  following  resolution  : — 

“Whereas.it  is  currently  reported  that  the  Gas  Trust  is  now  refusing  to  lay 
street  mains  and  service  pipes,  and  to  furnish  meters,  on  the  plea  that  it  will  have 
no  funds  for  such  purposes  until  it  can  obtain  a  new  loan,  thus  obstructing  the 
improvement  of  the  city,  and  interfering  with  the  prosperity  of  the  building  trades; 
and  whereas,  the  Reform  Association,  while  objecting  to  the  increase  of  the  debt 
of  the  city,  intends  no  factious  opposition  to  any  measures  required  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  welfare,  therefore, 

“  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  as  to  the  management  of 
_  the  Gas  Trust,  and  as  to  the  necessity  at  the  present  time  of  creating  further  loans 
in  aid  of  its  operations.” 

Respectfully  begs  leave  to  report ; — 

The  nature  of  the  Gas  Trust  is  such  as  to  render  a  thorough  investigation 
of  its  affairs  impossible.  No  details  can  be  ascertained  except  such  as  the 
trustees  themselves  see  fit  to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  these  are  care¬ 
fully  doled  out  so  as  to  preclude  verification  or  analysis.  Important  parti¬ 
culars  are  invariably  omitted,  or  are  so  vaguely  stated  as  to  lie  untrustworthy 
for  computation,  while  a  profusion  of  useless  items  is  ostentatiously  put  forward 
with  an  evident  intention  of  producing  an  appearance  of  minute  accuracy. 
Thus  we  might  like  to  know  what  description  of  coal  was  used  in  1873,  what 
was  paid  for  it  per  ton,  or  at  what  price  contracts  have  been  given  out  for 
pipes  and  meters,  and  other  heavy  supplies,  or  what  was  the  absolute  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  thousand  feet  of  gas,  but  nothing  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  report,  nor  even  the  means  of  ascertaining  it  with  certainty,  though 
we  are  informed  that  $20  were  paid  for  the  use  of  a  pump.  We  might  desire 
to  ascertain  the  elements  of  cost  which  warrant  a  charge  of  $55.50  per  annum 
for  each  street  lamp,  when  other  cities  less  favorably  situated  can  get  their 
public  lights  at  40  per  cent,  less,  from  private  corporations,  which  divide  25 
per  cent,  per  annum  profits,  but  all  details  on  a  matter  which  costs  us  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  are  carefully  excluded,  while  pains 
are  taken  to  tell  us  that  $18.90  were  expended  for  rope.  Some  one  might 
be  found  indiscreet  enough  to  ask  whether  $4806.36  spent  for  “sundries  and 
carriage  hire,”  if  scrupulously  itemized,  might  be  found  to  contain  champagne 
and  cigars  to  lighten  the  laborious  duties  of  the  Trust,  or  what  horticultural 
enterprises  justified  an  expenditure  of  $1687.42  for  “gardening,”  but  in  lieu 
of  this  he  may  learn  that  the  total  cost  of  quarrying  for  street  mains  iu  1873 
was  $19.75.  That  this  system  of  giving  vague  and  imperfect  information  is 
not  the  result  of  simple  inadvertence  is  rendered  probable  by  its  persistent 
continuance.  So  long  ago  as  1866,  when  an  exhaustive  official  investigation 
was  made  in  Boston,  into  the  manufacture  of  gas,  some  question  arose  as  to  a 
statement  in  a  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  during  the  examination 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  one  of  the  ablest  gas  chemists  in  the  country,  when  that 
gentleman  observed  :  “  I  should  not,  as  I  said  before,  be  surprised  at  anything 
1  found  in  those  Reports,”  and  then,  in  reply  to  another  interrogatory,  he 
added,  “  I  pay  no  heed  to  those  Reports  whatever  as  giving  any  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.” 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  labor  of  your  Committee  has  not  been  easy. 
Two  years  ago,  another  of  your  committees  addressed  to  the  Trustees  a  respect¬ 
ful  communication  asking  for  information  which  was  the  rightful  property  of 
every  citizen,  which  should  be  in  every  report,  and  without  which  no  report 
is  intelligible.  It  was  refused  with  an  exaggeration  of  official  insolence 
designed  and  well  adapted  to  render  further  questioning  impossible.  Your 
present  Committee  has  therefore  been  precluded  from  seeking  any  explanation 
of  matters  carelessly  or  intentionally  left  uncertain  in  the  reports.  The  only 
course  has  been  to  compare  the  statements  of  the  Trustees  with  information 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  thus  endeavor  to  arrive  at  conclusions  ap¬ 
proximately  correct.  In  this,  every  effort  has  been  made  not  to  commit 
injustice,  expressed  or  implied,  to  the  management  of  the  works,  but  if,  in 
any  case,  this  has  unwittingly  been  done,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  per¬ 
sistent  reticence  and  vagueness  of  the  Reports,  and  the  refusal  of  the  officials 
to  throw  light  upon  the  dark  places. 

Nature  of  the  Gas  Trust. 

The  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  were  established  in  1835  under  a  kind  of 
quasi  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  city 
to  buy  out  the  stockholders.  They  were  carried  on  by  Trustees,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  pledged  from  time  to  time  as  security  for  loans  issued  by  the  city 
in  furtherance  of  the  enterprise,  and  when  the  city  took  possession  in  1841, 
the  same  form  of  organization  was  continued.  Under  an  ordinance  of  June 
17,  1841,  creating  a  loan  of  $125,000,  it  was  “  stipulated  that  the  said  works 
shall  be  controlled  and  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  and  constituted 
as  heretofore,  who  shall  have  the  whole  control  and  management  of  the  said 
works,  and  of  the  said  sinking  fund,  and  of  all  other  funds  belonging  to  said 
works ;  and  the  said  trustees  shall  pay  no  part  of  said  funds,  nor  any  part  of 
the  profit  of  said  works,  into  the  city  treasury,  but  shall  apply  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  same  as  directed  by  this  ordinance,  until  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  said  loans  shall  be  fully  paid  as  they  become  due  to  the  said  loanholders” 
— and  these  provisions,  by  implication  at  least,  were  applicable  until  “  all 
the  loans  contracted  for,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  contracted  for,  shall  be  fully 
paid.” 

The  only  obligations  now  outstanding  to  which  these  conditions  are  strictly 
applicable  are  the  loan  of  July  18th,  1855,  not  redeemable  until  1885,  and 
perhaps  the  guaranteed  stock  of  certain  suburban  gas  companies,  redeemable  in 
1893.  Subsequent  loans  were  made  payable  by  the  City  Treasurer,  and  in  the 
ordinance  creating  the  two  last,  issued  in  1870  and  1871,  a  special  clause  was 
inserted  to  preclude  any  assumption  that  the  city  could  not  take  possession  of 
the  works. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  Councils,  as  in  1854,  1858,  and  1868, 
to  obtain  control  over  the  Gas  Trust,  but  the  courts  have  consistently  held 
that  the  concern  was  a  trust  in  which  the  holders  of  the  loans  could  prevent 
interference  by  the  municipal  authorities.  It  is  thus  in  an  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  property  is  in  reality  the  property,  of  the  city,  which  holds  the 
title  to  all  its  real  estate;  if  ably  managed,  its  profits  would  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ;  if  recklessly  or  corruptly  conducted,  the  loss  falls  upon 
the  city.  The  city  is  liable  for  the  loans  which  are  administered  by  the  Trust. 
The  Trustees  are  elected  by  Councils,  and  yet,  when  once  elected,  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  independent  of  the  power  creating  them,  which  is  responsible  for  their  acts 
and  for  whose  profit  or  loss  they  are  acting.  The  imaginary  contingent  interest 
of  bondholders,  who  pay  no  more  for  gas  loans  than  for  any  other  bonds  of 
the  city,  and  who  look  alone  to  the  city  for  principal  and  interest,  are  held  to 
deprive  the  city  of  control  over  its  own  property  as  completely  as  though  it 
were  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  had  placed  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
lor  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
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The  Gas  Trust  is  thus  a  close  corporation,  permitting  no  intrusion  or 
investigation,  holding  its  sessions  in  secret,  giving  out  contracts  at  its  pleasure 
without  public  competition,  submitting  its  accounts  to  no  auditor,  presenting 
to  the  public  such  information,  and  no  more,  of  its  acts  and  doings  as  it 
pleases,  spending  annually  more  than  four  millions  of  public  money,  and  prac¬ 
tically  admitting  no  accountability  to  any  one.  That  it  should  become  a  politi¬ 
cal  engine  of  vast  influence  was  inevitable,  and  that  its  management  should  share 
in  the  general  degradation  of  municipal  politics  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

Cost  of  making  Gas. 

Your  Committee  has  found  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  procure  trust¬ 
worthy  information  as  to  the  details  of  gas  manufacture.  The  Reports  of  the 
Trust  habitually  contain  insufficient  data  for  that  purpose,  while  in  nearly 
every  other  city  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  private  corporations,  whose 
relations  to  the  public  render  them  naturally  reticent.  In  1866,  however, 
the  investigation  which  took  place  in  Boston,  and  a  report  made  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Select  Council  of  this  city  afford,  some  materials  for  comparison 
not  otherwise  attainable,  and  the  statistics  for  1865  thus  brought  to  light 
can  therefore  be  used  advantageously  in  some  cases. 

In  making  comparisons  with  results  in  other  places  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  both  labor  and  materials  ought  to  be  cheaper  in  Philadelphia  than 
in  the  other  leading  Atlantic  cities.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  consumption,  coal,  which  constitutes  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
making  and  distributing  the  product,  and  in  which  the  greater  proximity  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  coal  fields  should  give  us  an  advantage  in  this  as  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture.  If  the  prices  at  which  coal  is  habitually  supplied 
to  our  gas  works  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  private  corporations  else¬ 
where,  your  Committee  cannot  pretend  to  explain  it. 

In  1865,  the  public  lights  in  Boston  were  supplied  by  the  Boston  Gas 
Light  Company  with  nineteen  candle  gas  at  the  price  of  $2.50  per  1000  feet, 
the  company  paying  the  U.  S.  Tax  of  30  cents,  and  uttering  no  complaint 
that  it  was  losing  money  at  the  net  price  of  $2.20. 

In  1865  the  Manhattan  Works  of  New  York  supplied  gas  to  the  public  at 
$2.50  per  1000  feet  and  U.  S  Tax.  It  paid  $10.17  per  gross  ton  for  coal, 
and  though  it  did  not  declare  a  dividend,  it  did  not  lose  money. 

In  1865  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  charged  the  public  $2.85  net  per  1000 
feet  and  the  U.  S.  Tax.  It  paid  $11.40  per  gross  ton  for  coal,  and  reported 
a  loss  on  the  year’s  business  of  $158,783.61,  including,  however,  $280,353.56 
paid  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  showing  a  profit  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  $121,569.95.  It  calculated  the  cost  of  gas  at  $2.79  per  1000  feet, 
of  which  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  amounted  to  33  cents  nearly,  leaving 
$2.46  as  the  absolute  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution,  being  26  cents 
more  than  the  price  received  for  superior  gas  by  the  Boston  company. 

The  Philadelphia  Report  for  1865  gives  a  table  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  distribution  per  ton  of  coal.  Converting  this  into  feet,  on  the  ratio  of 
the  product  of  gas  per  ton,  and  comparing  it  with  some  figures  given  for  the 
same  year  by  Gen.  Charles  Roome,  the  distinguished  gas  engineer,  as  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  his  company,  the  Manhattan  Gas  Works,  we 
find  the  following  comparison  of  cost  per  1000  feet: — 

Philadelphia  Works.  Manhattan  Works. 


For  coal,  less  sales  of  secondary  products  . 

.  $1.02 

$93t8s4j 

Lime,  wages,  etc.  ...... 

49 

36  r% 

Repairs . 

Salaries  and  office ...... 

26 

32 

it;  45 

1 D  i  0  <5 

Leakage  ....... 

37 

1  1  7 

10l  (5  0 

$2.46 
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General  Roome  does  not  state  the  cost  of  salaries  and  office  expenses,  but 
the  other  items,  which  show  an  aggregate  difference  of  50  cents  per  1000  feet, 
are  sufficiently  suggestive  as  to  the  improvident  character  of  the  operations  ol 
the  Gas  Trust. 

Turning  to  the  year  1813,  it  will  be  found  that  the  last  report  of  the 
Trust  furnishes  no  statements  by  which  any  details  can  be  made  out,  or  more 
than  a  general  approximation  be  reached  of  the  total  cost.  It  is  even 
impossible  to  determine  what  was  paid  for  coal  per  ton,  nor  is  it  stated 
whether  the  computation  was  kept  in  net  or  gross  tons,  but  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gas  was  only  8430  feet  per  ton,  for  the  credit  of  the  works  urn  must 
assume  the  tons  to  be  net.  If  we  take  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  Dec.  31, 
40,001  tons  (p.  38),  and  its  valuation  (p.  14)  |31 3,414.30,  the  cost  would  seem 
to  be  $1.83  per  ton.  If  we  assume  that  the  coal  reported  carbonized  during  the 
year,  195,659  tons  (p.  36),  is  represented  in  the  table  of  expenditures  for  gas 
(p.  41)  at  $1,501,314.41,  we  reach  the  value  of  $1.10.  Both  these  figures  are 
so  absurdly  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Gas  Trust  could  have  paid 
such  prices.  Penn  Gas  and  Westmoreland  Coals  were  quoted  throughout 
the  year  in  the  market  reports  at  from  $6.50  to  $1.00,  and  your  Committee 
has  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the  price  of  Penn  Gas  Coal  for  Eastern 
markets  was  $1.00  per  gross  ton  on  board  ship,  while  one  of  the  largest  works 
in  New  York  obtained  its  supplies  of  Pennsylvania  coal  at  $8.35  per  gross  ton 
delivered  in  its  own  carts  on  its  own  premises. 

Restricted,  therefore,  to  the  general  statements  of  the  Report  as  a  basis  of 
computing  what  it  cost  the  Trust  to  manufacture  gas,  the  nearest  approach 
that  can  be  reached  is  (pp.  41-42) — 


Expenditures  for  making  gas  ......  $2,115,883.03 

“  “  repairs . 313,183.49 

“  incidentals  ......  470,805,96 


Total . .  $2,899,812.48 

Which  produced  1,648,587,000  feet,  costing  per  1000  feet  .  $1.75T9<y 

Less  proceeds  of  secondary  products  ....  12 


$1.63  r95 

Add  leakage  .........  17r85 


Cost  per  1000  feet  of  gas  sold .  $1.81x70- 


This  is  the  closest  approximation  that  the  statements  of  the  Report  will 
permit,  and  it  is  nearly  correct,  for  it  shows  a  profit  of  48t3q  cents  per  1000, 
which  on  1,491,054,415  feet  sold  would  amount  to  $123,011.31,  while  the 
Report  (p.  32)  states  the  profits  of  the  year  to  have  been  $165,359.45.  It 
is  probable  that  a  larger  rate  of  profit,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  made 
upon  the  public  lamps,  which  would  account  for  this  slight  difference. 

From  such  data  as  your  Committee  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  other 
cities,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  greatly  beyond  what  ought  to  be  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  and  delivering  gas  in  Philadelphia,  but  fortunately  figures 
in  no  way  conjectural  can  be  obtained  nearer  home  which  establish  this  fact 
beyond  question.  There  is  in  this  city  a  small  but  well  managed  private 
corporation  for  making  gas — the  Northern  Liberties  Gas  Company.  Under 
its  charter  it  is  compelled  to  supply  the  public  lights  of  its  district  at  one- 
half  the  price  charged  to  private  consumers,  and  as  it  furnishes  the  latter  at 
$2.30,  its  charge  to  the  city  is  $1.15  per  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  small  works  are  more  costly  to  run  than  large  ones,  and  that  those 
of  the  Northern  Liberties  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  “their  age  and 
primitive  character,”  requiring  “  large  and  continuous  expenditures  for  re¬ 
pairs”  beyond  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  (see  Report  of  the  Company  to 
Councils,  Jan.  13,  1813),  that  Company  has  never  complained  that  it  was 
obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  in  Philadelphia 
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gas  can  be  made  and  delivered  at  $1.15  per  1000,  and  the  difference 
between  this  and  $1.81T77  would  seem  to  represent  the  expense  to  the  public 
of  political  management  in  the  Gas  Trust. 

Public  Lighting. 

The  cost  of  lighting  the  streets  of  the  city  is  an  item  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance  in  municipal  expenditures,  for  the  Trust  (Report,  p.  12)  acknowledges 
the  receipt  last  year  from  the  City  Treasurer  of  $531,435.15.  in  addition  to 
$29,278.66  for  gas  furnished  the  public  offices,  schools,  etc.  The  public 
lighting,  moreover,  illustrates  the  worthlessness  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  Report,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  city  are 
managed,  and  is,  therefore,  on  several  accounts  worthy  of  examination. 

Before  consolidation,  it  was  recognized  by  the  Gas  Trust  that  the  city  in 
its  corporate  capacity  was  entitled  to  consideration,  and  when  the  price  to 
consumers  was  $2.00  per  1000  feet,  gas  was  furnished  to  the  street  lamps  at 
a  charge  of  $1.00.  As  political  influences  commenced  to  pervade  the  Trust, 
liowever,  the  relations  between  it  and  the  city  gradually  changed,  and  the  latter 
came  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  a  resource  from  which  to  make  up  for  defi¬ 
ciencies  created  by  mismanagement.  In  1856  it  was  kindly  proposed  that  the 
city  should  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  lighting,  extinguishing,  cleaning,  and 
repairing  the  street  lamps,  and  Councils  were  persuaded  to  pass  an  ordinance 
directing  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  with  the  Trust  by  which  the  care  of 
the  lamps  as  well  as  the  gas  was  to  be  supplied  for  the  sum  of  $38.40  per 
lamp  per  annum.  The  low  prices  prevalent  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
caused  this  to  be  reduced  to  $36.00  in  1862  and  1863.  In  1 864  it  was  raised 
to  $45.00;  in  1865  to  $48.00,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  decline  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  other  supplies,  this  rate  continued  until  1871,  when  it 
was  increased  to  $55.50,  the  lamps  being  ordered  to  be  lighted  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  At  this  price  it  has  been  kept  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  investigation  in  1866  the  original 
contract,  though  searched  for,  could  not  be  found,  and  the  Trustees  denied 
having  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document.  Your  Committee 
has  vainly  sought  for  such  a  paper  at  the  present  time,  neither  the  Mayor  nor 
the  Controller  having  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  custody.  Nor  can  your 
Committee  learn  that  any  rules  are  provided  for  the  size  of  burners  in  street 
lamps,  or  for  the  number  of  hours  during  which  lamps  are  to  be  lighted,  or 
that  any  supervision  is  exercised  to  see  that  the  Gas  Trust  performs  what  it  is 
supposed  to  agree  to  do.  The  contrast  between  this  confiding  negligence 
and  the  strict  regulations  enforced  in  New  York  and  Boston  is  anything  but 
creditable  to  the  management  of  our  municipal  affairs. 

How  the  relations  between  the  city  and  the  Trust  have  worked  for  years 
may  be  instructively  shown  by  a  comparison  between  the  street  lighting  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  1865.  In  that  year  the  city  of  Boston,  as  has 
beeu  already  stated,  paid  to  the  Gas  Light  Company  $2.50  per  1000  feet,  in¬ 
cluding  the  U.  S.  tax  of  30  cents.  The  time-table  for  lighting  and  extin¬ 
guishing  required  2728  hours  per  lamp  per  annum,  and  there  were  about  100 
extra  hours  lighted  for  cloudy  weather,  making  in  all  about  2825  hours, 
with  five-foot  burners,  which  the  Bostonians  claimed  gave  at  least  25  per  cent, 
more  light  thau  the  Philadelphia  lamps. 

For  this  service  the  city  of  Boston  paid  per  lamp  in  1865  .  .  .  $34.68 

And  for  lighting,  extinguishing-,  and  keeping  in  order  ....  5.64 

Making  the  total  cost  per  lamp . $40.32 

the  Gas  Light  Company  making  no  complaint  of  insufficient  payment. 

Now  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  report  of  1865,  there  were  on  Jan. 
1,  of  that  year,  7098  public  lamps,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1866,  7405.  Counting 
the  increase  of  307  at  one-half,  or  153,  we  shall  have 
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7251  lamps  lighted  during  the  whole  year  at  the  con¬ 
tract  price  of  $48.00  .  $348,048.00 

There  was  appropriated  for  U.  S.  taxes  on  gas  con¬ 
sumed  .  51,351.41 

$399,399.41 

And  the  Trustees  reported  a  loss  on  public  lighting  for 

the  year  of  ........  $191,650.21 

Of  which  was  caused  by  discount  on  city  warrants  .  30,336.16  161,314.05 

Showing  that  the  total  cost  of  lighting  was  .  .  .  $560,713.46 

Thus  on  these  7251  lamps  the  cost  to  the  city  was  $55.08,  and  to  the 
Trust  $77.83  each.  During  that  year  the  time-table  was  19871-  hours,  and 
the  Trust  claimed  that  it  had  furnished  658  extra  hours,  making  in  all  2646 
hours.  Thus,  while  burning  179  hours  more,  the  Boston  lamps  cost  but  little 
over  one-half  the  Philadelphia  ones. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  these  exaggerated  figures  may  be  found  in  the 
amount  of  gas  reported  as  consumed  by  the  street  lamps.  This  is  ascertained 
by  certain  lamps  scattered  through  the  city,  to  which  meters  are  attached, 
known  as  “  meter  lamps,”  the  consumption  of  which  is  registered,  and  from 
this  the  calculation  is  made  for  the  consumption  of  the  rest.  Possibly  these 
meter  lamps  may  have  been  unfaithful  registers  of  consumption,  or  possibly 
there  may  have  been  repetitions  of  the  case  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  of  1866,  where  a  certain  meter  lamp  was  observed 
to  be  left  burning  long  after  its  neighbors  bad  been  extinguished,  and  even  to  be 
relighted  after  it  had  been  put  out.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  however,  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  the  public  lights  during  1865  is  reported  at  166,085,951 
feet,  which,  divided  among  7251  lamps,  gives  22,905  feet  per  lamp,  which,  again 
divided  by  the  number  of  hours,  2646,  results  in  the  absurd  figure  of  more 
than  eight  and  a  half  feet  per  hour.  Considering  that  the  Trust  had  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  diminishing  the  number  of  hours  below  the  time-table 
during  the  longest  nights  of  the  year,  and  of  putting  “mufflers”  or  “regu¬ 
lators”  upon  the  burners  to  prevent  them  from  burning  too  much  gas,  it  was 
bad  enough  to  figure  up  the  deficit  reported,  but  the  worst  feature  of  it  was 
that  the  city  was  obliged  to  pay  the  IT.  S.  tax  on  this  exaggerated  estimate  of 
consumption. 

Such  having  been  the  policy  pursued  nine  years  ago,  let  us  see  whether  it 
has  improved  at  the  present  time. 

In  New  York,  different  districts  are  supplied  by  different  companies  with 
which  the  city  contracts  for  public  lighting.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
street  lights  are  thus  supplied  with  gas,  including  lighting,  extinguishing, 
cleaning,  and  repairing,  for  $33.00  per  lamp.  The  park  lamps  cost  only 
$29.50  ;  some  in  the  upper  part  of  town  $35.00,  and  in  the  Harlem  district 
$39.00.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  moon,  and  a  time-table  is  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  giving  the  hours  of  lighting  and  extinguish¬ 
ing  for  every  week  in  the  year,  amounting  in  all  to  3833^  hours  for  each 
lamp.  The  burners  run  3^-  feet  per  hour  under  the  average  pressure,  the 
quality  of  gas  is  required  to  be  16  candles,  and  the  lamps  are  to  be  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  week. 

In  Boston  the  Gas  Light  Company  charge  §  of  one  cent  per  hour  for  four 
foot  burners.  The  number  of  hours  per  annum  is  3828,  making  $31.90  per 
annum  for  each  lamp.  The  lighting,  etc.,  is  performed  by  the  city  at  a  cost 
of  cents  per  lamp  per  night,  equal  to  $8.21  per  annum,  making  the  total 
cost  $40.11  per  lamp.  The  burners  are  four  foot. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  already  stated,  the  city  pays  $55.50  per  annum,  and,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  guarded  by  no  regu¬ 
lations  respecting  the  amount  of  light  or  number  of  hours. 

It  may  be  asserted  that,  in  Philadelphia,  the  wide  extent  of  territory  may 
cause  a  small  additional  expense  for  attendance,  but  if  this  were  the  case 
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it  ought  to  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  cheapness  with 
which  gas  should  be  produced,  the  lowness  of  wages,  and  the  absence  of  the 
necessity  of  declaring  the  large  dividends  earned  by  the  companies  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  In  New  York  the  Manhattan  works  have  divided  within 
a  year  25  per  cent.,  while  supplying  6635  public  lamps  at  $33.00.  In  Boston, 
the  Gas  Light  Company  pays  regularly  10  per  cent.,  while  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  its  property. 

The  Philadelphia  Report  for  1865,  however,  happens  to  give  us  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  ascertaining  what  was  at  that  time,  the  cost  of  attendance.  It  states 
the  cost  of — 


Lamp-posts,  lanterns,  repairs,  wages,  etc.  etc.,  for  that  year  at  .  .  $88,982.31 

From  which  deduct  the  appropriation  made  by  the  city  for  new  lamps 

and  extra  repairs . 9,190.00 


Leaving  the  cost  of  attendance  and  ordinary  repairs  at  .  .  $79,792.31 


Which  for  7251  lamps  gives  the  average  of  $11.00  per  lamp.  If  this  were 
the  cost  during  the  high  prices  of  1865,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  for  the 
present  time  that  it  cannot  exceed  the  Boston  rate  of  $8.21. 

An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  Gas  Trust  for  1873  on  the  subject  of  public 
lighting  will  therefore  repay  the  trouble. 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  with  the  incurable  vagueness  which  renders  all 
attempts  to  examine  these  reports  uncertain.  •  On  pages  43  and  48  the 
number  of  public  lamps  is  stated  as  9125,  of  which  439  were  added  during 
1873.  On  page  52  it  is  made  out  to  be  9469,  while  the  City  Treasurer 
states  that  he  paid  to  the  Trust  during  1873 — 

Lamps  for  the  whole  year,  at  $55.50  ......  9027 

Lamps  erected  during  the  year  at  $27.75  .  340 

9367 

This  discrepancy  your  Committee  cannot  attempt  to  explain,  but  as  the 
city  absolutely  paid  for  9367  lamps,  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  correct. 

The  Treasurer  further  states  that  he  paid  to  the  Trust,  during  1873,  on 
account  of  public  lighting: — - 


For  gas,  lighting,  extinguishing,  cleaning,  and  repairing  .  .  .  $510,429.10 

For  erecting  500  new  lamps .  13,936.30 

For  repairs .  10,942.50 


$535,307.90 

While  the  Gas  Trust,  in  its  cash  account  (p.  12),  only  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  $531,435.15.  It  would  seem  that  so  simple  a  fact  as  this  ought 
not  to  be  susceptible  of  conflicting  statements. 

If,  as  stated  by  the  Treasurer,  the  city  paid  for  9027  lamps  for  twelve 
months,  and  340  for  six,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  9197  for  the  year.  Now 
the  amount  of  gas  asserted  to  be  consumed  in  the  street  lamps  during  1873 
was  (p.  52)  279,622,442  feet,  amounting  to  30,404  feet  to  each  lamp.  In 

the  secrecy  which  pervades  everything  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 

Gas  Trust,  your  Committee  has  been  unable  to  find  any  official  who  could 
state  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the  Trust  is  bound  to  keep  the 
lamps  lighted,  but  as  this  is  3833  in  New  York,  and  3828  in  Boston,  it  may 
be  safe  to  assume  3830  for  Philadelphia.  On  this  basis  we  find  that  each 
lamp  must  have  burned  eight  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  which  is  a  patent 

absurdity.  Like  the  number  of  hours,  the  size  of  the  burners  is  offi¬ 

cially  an  unknown  quantity  outside  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Gas  Office. 
Inside,  there  is  a  pretence  of  assuming  that  the  standard  street  lamp  burner 
is  six  feet,  but  your  Committee  is  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  three 
sizes  are  in  use — four-foot  burners  near  the  works,  and  in  localities  where 
the  pressure  is  heavy ;  five-foot  burners  generally  throughout  the  city,  and 
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six-foot  burners  in  low  districts  at  a  distance,  the  average  being  five  feet  per 
hour.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  will  remark  the  ordinary  size  of  the  flame  in 
the  street  lamps,  and  compare  it  with  the  usual  five-foot  burners  in  shop 
windows,  or  will  compare  our  street  lights  with  the  3|-foot  lamps  in  New 
York,  will  see  that  this  is  a  liberal  estimate.  Counting  them,  therefore,  at 
five  feet,  to  consume  30,404  feet  would  require  6081  hours,  or  16  hours  and 
40  minutes  per  day — that  is  to  say,  they  should  be  lighted  at  ten  minutes 
before  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  extinguished  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning  every  day  in  the  year — a  phenomenon  not  as  yet  remarked  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  further  observable  that,  if  the  figures  given  in  the  Report  are  to  be 
believed,  the  new  lamps  recently  set  have  been  peculiarly  industrious  in  the 
consumption  of  gas.  According  to  that  veracious  document  there  were  439 
new  ones  in  1813,  and  364  in  1872.  Adding  these  together,  and  halving 
the  sum,  we  obtain  402,  which  represents  the  increased  consumption  of  1873 
over  1872.  Now  this  increase,  according  to  the  Report  (p.  52)  was 
32,292,761  feet;  so  that  each  of  these  new  lamps  was  energetic  enough  to 
burn  80,330  feet,  or,  at  five  feet  per  hour,  16,066  hours  during  the  year, 
which  is  forty-four  hours  to  the  day.  If  this  feat  be  considered  impossible, 
we  may  reverse  the  calculation,  and  find  that  they  burned  gas  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-one  feet  to  the  hour,  though  what  part  of  the  town  was  favored  with 
this  splendid  illumination  does  not  appear.  Possibly,  however,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  subject  of  “  leakage,”  another  explanation  will  suggest 
itself. 

That  the  price  paid  for  public  lighting  is  extravagant  may  be  readily  de¬ 
monstrated.  Under  the  contract  of  the  Gas  Trust,  the  street  lamps  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  city  are  supplied  by  the  Northern  Liberties’  Company, 
amounting  to  441  lamps  in  1872,  and  461  in  1873,  showing  an  average  of 
451.  For  furnishing  gas  to  these,  the  Trust  paid  in  1873  (Report,  p.  41) 
the  sum  of  $16,423.18,  being  equal  to  $36.41i  per  lamp.  Adding  to  this 
$8.21  for  attendance,  and  we  have  $44.62^  as  the  cost  to  the  Trust  of 
each  of  the  Northern  Liberties  lamps,  for  which  it  charged  the  city  $55.50 
— a  petty  piece  of  speculation,  in  truth,  but  yet  important  as  illustrating 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Gas  Trust  deals  with  the  city,  and  as  proving  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  city  is  paying  at  least  eleven  dollars  per  lamp  more  than  it 
ought  to. 

In  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  contract  for  public  lighting  is 
the  source  of  inordinate  profit  to  the  Gas  Trust.  We  have  just  seen  that 
last  year — 

The  city  paid  for  gas  and  attendance  ......  $510,429.10 

At  the  lloston  rate  for  attendance,  $8.21  per  lamp,  9197  lamps  would 

amount  to .  75,507.37 


Leaving  as  the  cost  of  the  gas  supplied . $434,921.73 

Now,  9197  lamps,  burning  3830  hours,  at  5  feet  per  hour,  would 
consume  176,122,550  feet,  which  should  not  cost,  as  above,  more 
than  $1.15  per  1000  feet,  amounting  to .  202,540.09 

Showing  a  profit  which  ought  to  accrue  to  the  Trust  of  .  .  .  $232,381.64 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Trust  occupies  real  estate  assessed  at 
$2,266,500,  which  is  exempted  from  municipal  taxation,  and  which,  if  held 
by  a  private  corporation,  would  yield,  at  the  present  rate,  within  a  fraction 
of  $50,000  per  annum  to  the  city  treasury,  it  might  well  show  a  less  grasp¬ 
ing  spirit  in  its  dealings  with  the  city. 

Leakage. 

In  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is 
inevitable,  arising  from  ill-fitting  joints  in  street  mains,  meters  tampered 
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with,  and  other  causes.  Besides  this,  gas  imperfectly  made  and  purified, 
contains  a  portion  of  what  a  former  chief  engineer  of  the  Trust  learnedly 
defined  as  “  hydrogen  vapor  which  condenses  at  a  low  temperature  into  a 
liquid  state;”  and  there  is,  besides,  a  slight  amount  of  contraction  arising 
from  reduced  temperature  after  the  gas  leaves  the  purifiers.  Between  the 
purifiers  and  gasometers,  meters  are  set,  which  register  the  total  amount 
produced,  and  the  difference  between  the  bulk  of  this  and  the  quantity  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  clerks  who  charge  and  collect  the  bills  of  consumers  in 
the  course  of  the  year  is  technically  called  “leakage”  or  “wastage.”  In 
the  best  managed  gas  works  there  will  necessarily  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
this  loss,  and  the  efforts  of  competent  managers  are  constantly  directed 
to  its  diminution.  The  history  of  “  leakage”  in  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Trust 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  competence  and  incompe¬ 
tence.  Experience  has  elsewhere  been  universal  that  the  larger  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  gasworks  the  smaller  should  be  the  percentage  of  leakage,  while 
in  London,  of  late  years,  the  saving  on  this  item  alone  constitutes  a  profit, 
but  in  Philadelphia  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Referring  to  the  times  before  consolidation,  and  taking  a  period  of  eight 
years  ending  with  1854,  your  Committee  finds  that  the  leakage  varied  from 
^  of  one  per  cent  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  total  annual  production,  the  average 
of  the  eight  years  being  a  little  less  than  1|  per  cent.  Then,  taking  a  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  eight  years  ending  with  1872,  the  leakage  is  found  to  have 
enormously  increased,  ranging  from  11  to  16^  per  cent.,  the  average  of  the 
eight  years  being  as  nearly  as  possible  14  per  cent.  During  1872,  indeed,  it 
reached  the  gigantic  aggregate  of  197,932,286  feet,  being  more  than  the  total 
production  of  the  works  in  1850.  The  serious  nature  of  this  source  of  loss 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  amount  of  gas,  if  sold  at  the  current  price  of 
$2.30,  would  have  netted  the  respectable  sum  of  $455,244.26;  and  its 
absence  enters  into  the  cost  of  every  foot  of  gas  sold,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
calculations  on  previous  pages,  greatly  increasing  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  Report  for  1873 
chronicles  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  tremendous  figures  of  1872. 
Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  160,000,000  feet  in  the  amount  of  gas  made, 
the  leakage  reported  is  only  151,532,525,  showing  a  decrease  of  46,399,76L 
feet,  bringing  the  percentage  down  to  9  r2<y,  a  rate  which,  though  larger  than 
desirable,  is  yet  by  no  means  unexampled  even  in  well-managed  works. 

Any  intelligent  person  who  studies  the  Reports  of  the  Gas  Trust,  however, 
is  apt  to  become  afflicted  with  incredulity,  and  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  every 
statement.  The  inveterate  disingenuousness  of  these  documents  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  one  for  1865,  wherein  the  “  leakage”  of  that  year,  amounting  to 
112,490,549,  is  accompanied  with  an  explanation  “including  gas  furnished 
gratuitously  to  Union  and  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment  Saloons,”  apparently  to 
apologize  for  its  sudden  increase  from  83,390,575  in  the  previous  year  1864. 
Now  no  one  would  suppose  from  this  that  the  amount  thus  alluded  to  as 
given  away  was  only  310,300  feet,  nor  further,  that  in  1864  the  smaller 
amount  of  “  leakage”  included  1,654,700  feet  furnished  gratuitously  to  the 
Sanitary  Fair  and  Refreshment  Saloons. 

Thus  warned  not  to  take  anything  for  granted,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
severe  strictures  which  the  enormous  “  leakage”  of  1872  called  forth  from  an 
influential  journal  of  the  city,  an  incredulous  inquirer  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
searches  for  some  explanation  of  this  sudden  decrease  in  the  generally  ascend¬ 
ing  scale.  Remembering  then  the  curiously  industrious  character  of  the  new 
public  lamps  during  1873,  which  succeeded  in  burning  forty-four  hours  out 
of  every  twenty-four  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  eighty  thousand  feet  of 
gas  apiece,  the  inquirer  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  some  over-zealous  clerk, 
in  his  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  the  Trust,  had  perhaps  transferred  a  few 
million  feet  from  the  item  of  “  leakage”  to  that  of  “public  lights.”  Fol- 
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lowing  up  this  hint,  and  investigating  the  statistics  of  the  “  private  lights,” 
the  inquirer  would  find  an  equally  suggestive  state  of  things,  for  while  in 
1872  each  private  light  averaged  a  consumption  of  1042  feet,  the  increase  of 
consumption  in  1873  shows  that  the  new  lights  set  during  that  year  averaged 
2526  feet ;  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  exploits  of  the  public  lamps,  they  con¬ 
sumed  individually  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  their  elder  brethren.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  theory  of  the  over-zealous  clerk  may  possibly  not  be 
without  foundation. 


Profits. 

If  we  assume,  however-,  that  the  consumption  of  private  lights  is  correctly 
stated  in  the  Report,  it  will  not  be  difficult  from  the  estimates  given  above  to 
arrive  at  an  approximation  of  what  the  profits  of  the  Trust  ought  to  be.  We 
have  seen  that  the  total  expenses  of  manufacturing  and  delivering  gas  ought 
not  to  exceed  $1.15  per  1000  feet.  We  know  that  the  consumer  pays  $2.30, 
and  the  Report  tells  us  that  in  1873  it  sold  1,217,432,033  feet  to  private 
consumers. 

Thus  a  profit  of  $1.15  per  1000  on  1,217,432,033  would  be  .  $1,400,046.83 

And  on  public  lights  we  have  seen  there  should  be  an  annual  profit 

of  .  • .  232,381.64 

Showing  that  the  total  profits  of  the  works  over  and  above  all - 

expenses  during  1873  ought  not  to  have  been  less  than  .  .  $1,632,428.47 

and  this  based  upon  the  experience  of  an  establishment  destitute  of  the  un¬ 
rivalled  manufacturing  facilities  which  the  Glas  Trust  possesses. 

According  to  the  Report  for  1873  (p.  11), 

The  actual  gross  profits  of  the  Trust  for  1873  were  ....  $765,359.45 
Less  interest  and  Sinking  Funds .  459,600.92 

Net  profits  . . $305,758.53 

Showing  that  at  least  $800,000  ought  to  have  been  made  more  than  was 
made,  over  and  above  the  losses  accruing  from  the  “  leakage”  account. 

The  Trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  parading  in  their  yearly  reports  a  state¬ 
ment  of  “  accumulated  profits”  as  an  evidence  of  careful  management. 
These  apparently  represent  the  total  gains  of  the  business  since  its  commence¬ 
ment  by  the  city  in  1841,  and  amount  (p.  33)  to  .  .  $2,183,647.47 

This  is  a  bubble  easily  pricked. 

At  consolidation  in  Jan.  1854,  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Trust  al¬ 
ready  amounted  to  $337,741.89. 

At  compound  interest  iu  twenty  years,  at  6  per  cent,  payable 

half-yearly,  this  sum  would  by  this  time  reach  ....  1,101,714.04 

So  that  the  real  profits  over  and  above  interest  and  sinking  funds 

during  the  last  20  years  have  only  been . $1,081,933.43 

a  sum,  it  is  safe  to  say,  considerably  below  the  aggregate  amount,  with  in¬ 
terest,  of  exempted  taxation  and  profits  accruing  from  public  lighting  during 
that  period,  so  that  in  fact  whatever  gain  the  works  may  have  made  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  made  from  the  City  Treasury. 

Quality  of  Gas. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  little  care  shown  for  the  people  by  popu¬ 
lar  government,  that  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  to  every  citizen  as  the 
quality  of  gas,  no  measures  should  be  taken  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
standard.  In  Massachusetts,  indeed,  there  is  a  minimum  limit  of  twelve 
candles,  and  a  State  Inspector  of  gas  and  meters,  but  as  he  can  appoint  no 
deputies  for  testing  gas,  he  can  exercise  no  appreciable  supervision  over  the 
forty  or  fifty  gas  companies  scattered  throughout  the  commonwealth.  So 
far  as  your  Committee  knows,  that  is  the  only  attempt  as  yet  made  in  this 
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country  to  protect  the  consumer,  and  this  carelessness  offers  an  unflattering 
contrast  with  the  rigid  supervision  exercised  in  London,  where  not  only  the 
price  and  the  rate  of  dividends  are  fixed  by  law,  but  the  gas  from  every  works 
is  tested  several  times  a  day,  and  severe  penalties  are  inflicted  for  every  de¬ 
fect  in  purity  or  deficiency  in  illuminating  power  below  sixteen  candles. 

Probably  in  few  places  is  the  absence  of  such  supervision  more  severely 
felt  than  in  Philadelphia,  where,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  is  not  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas  manufactured  from  one  year’s  end  to  another  that  would 
not,  in  London,  subject  to  a  heavy  fine  the  company  attempting  to  deliver  it 
to  its  customers.  Our  gas,  indeed,  has  long  had  an  evil  reputation.  In  the 
Boston  investigation  of  1866,  the  State  Inspector,  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers, 
testified:  “In  regard  to  Philadelphia  gas,  the  tests  I  have  made  of  that  have 
given  it  a  low  power.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  light  gaseous  matter 

mixed  with  it .  I  think  the  gas  of  New  York  is  very  well  purified  ; 

that  of  Philadelphia  is  very  badly  purified.” 

At  onetime  the  Gas  Trust  employed  Dr.  C.  M.  Cresson,  a  chemist  of  well- 
known  ability,  to  test  the  illuminating  power  of  their  gas  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  at  the  Gas  Office  in  Seventh  Street.  Two  years  ago,  however, 
that  gentleman  very  properly  took  exception  to  their  publishing  his  reports 
of  these  special  and  limited  examinations  as  showing  the  average  illuminat¬ 
ing  power  during  each  month,  in  spite  of  his  having  informed  them  that 
examinations  made  at  other  times  and  places  revealed  a  much  lower 
power ;  and  since  then  the  Board  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Prof. 
R.  B.  Rogers,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  and  Prof.  Lemuel  Stevens,  of 
Girard  College,  without  limitation  as  to  time  and  place.  The  result  of  their 
tests  during  the  last  year,  as  stated  in  the  Report  for  1813,  was  an  average 
of  16.28  candles. 

If  the  Gas  Trust  furnishes  with  regularity  gas  equal  to  16|  candles,  no 
reasonable  complaint  can  be  made  as  to  its  illuminating  power,  although 
lower  than  that  claimed  for  New  York  and  Boston  gas.  Persons  whose  eye¬ 
sight  suffers  from  the  dim  and  uncertain  radiance  of  the  midnight  lamp,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  by  assurances,  however  confident,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  variations  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  gas 
from  night  to  night  are  too  frequent  for  the  people  to  rest  satisfiedeven  with  the 
observations  of  gentlemen  deservedly  enjoying  so  much  confidence  as  Profes¬ 
sors  Rogers  and  Stevens,  when  those  observations  seem  to  be  contradicted  by 
daily  experience. 

In  seeking  for  information  on  this  subject,  your  Committee  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  records  of  examinations  made  from  time  to  time 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  by  another  expert,  second  to  none  in  this  city,  show¬ 
ing  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  gas  has  frequently  fallen  below 
the  standard — on  one  occasion  down  to  9jr  candles,  and  on  others  varying 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  this  during  the  warm  season,  when 
the  quality  should  be  highest.  From  the  character  and  experience  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  your  Committee  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  observations. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Stevens  to  your  Committee  states,  “  I  usually  make 
the  observation  daily  at  12  o’clock  noon;  though  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
and  do  not  find  any  marked  difference  in  the  results,”  and  a  verbal  statement 
by  Professor  Rogers  was  to  much  the  same  effect.  Now  the  examinations 
quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  were  all  made  in  the  evening,  and  possibly 
herein  may  lie  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy.  What  may  be  the  quality 
of  the  small  amount  of  gas  delivered  during  the  daytime  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  none  except  a  few  manufacturers  who  use  it  for  heating  purposes,  but 
the  quality  which  is  delivered  after  dark  is  vitally  important  to  every  con¬ 
sumer.  So  well  is  this  understood,  that  in  London  the  three  daily  observa¬ 
tions  prescribed  are  required  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  one  hour  between  5 
and  10  P.  M.  from  October  to  March,  and  between  8  and  IIP.  M.  from 
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April  to  September.  If  the  Gas  Trust  would  request  their  experts  to  follow 
the  same  rules,  the  community  would  know  with  more  certainty  the  quality  of 
the  gas  which  it  actually  consumes. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  posssible  moment,  not  only  as  affecting  the 
priceless  eyesight  of  thousands,  but  as  exercising  a  very  marked  influence  on 
the  quarterly  gas-bill.  Poor  gas  is  dear  in  a  double  sense,  for  besides  re¬ 
quiring  more  burners  to  furnish  the  requisite  illumination,  each  burner  will 
deliver  a  thin  and  light  gas  with  much  more  rapidity  than  a  rich  and  heavy 
one.  It  is  thus  in  every  way  the  immediate  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
supply  as  poor  a  quality  as  his  customers  will  submit  to,  and  when,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  complaints,  he  increases  the  pressure,  so  as  to  supplement  quality 
by  quantity,  the  resultant  charge  in  dollars  and  cents  by  no  means  represents 
the  amount  of  illumination  furnished.  There  are  some  persons  in  this  com¬ 
munity  who,  in  view  of  the  annual  expansion  of  their  bills,  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of  their  burners,  are  unreasonable  enough 
not  to  share  the  simple  minded  exultation  of  the  Trustees  in  their  annual 
Reports  over  the  constantly  improving  quality  of  their  product. 

The  impurities  most  likely  to  occur  in  gas  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  oxide,  ammonia,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Of  these,  the  former 
are  practically  absent  in  our  gas,  while  the  two  latter  are  present.  Ammonia, 
especially,  occurs  habitually  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  incredible.  In  London, 
any  gas  which  will  discolor  moistened  turmeric  paper  held  over  a  jet  during 
the  space  of  one  minute  subjects  the  manufacturer  to  a  daily  fine.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  would  be  exceptional  to  find  a  time  when  a  jet  of  gas  would  not 
discolor  turmeric  paper  instantaneously,  a  fact  which  any  one  can  verify  for 
himself.  The  limit  allowed  in  London  is  20  grains  to  the  1000  feet,  while 
here,  the  expert  quoted  above  assures  your  Committee  that  in  repeated  exam¬ 
inations  he  has  never  found  less  than  100  grains,  and  on  several  occasions 
during  last  year  the  quantity  amounted  to  over  1000  grains  to  the  1000  feet. 
When  more  than  50  grains  are  present,  ammonia  injures  the  brass  work  of 
the  gas  fittings,  damages  the  meters,  and  seriously  contaminates  the  air  of 
close  rooms  in  which  the  gas  is  burned. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ammoniacal  products,  which  are  thus  diffused  through  our  houses,  or 
allowed  to  run  into  the  sewer  at  the  works,  ought  to  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue  amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Smedburg,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
most  capable  gas  engineers  of  the  country,  to  50  cents  per  ton  of  coal  car¬ 
bonized. 

Clearly,  then,  it  would  be  well  for  the  public  if  the  inspection  of  gas  were 
not  left  as  a  voluntary  matter  with  the  Trust,  and  if  some  penalty  could  be 
inflicted  for  any  deviation  from  an  authorized  standard.  There  would  be  less 
temptation  to  push  the  production  per  ton  of  coal  beyond  a  proper  limit  and 
the  process  of  purification  would  be  watched  with  more  sedulous  attention. 

Management. 

In  thus  criticizing  the  results  of  what  would  seem  to  be  gross  improvi¬ 
dence  in  the  management  of  a  trust  so  important,  your  Committee  lays  no 
blame  upon  any  individual.  The  fault  is  in  the  system,  of  which  the  inevi¬ 
table  outcome  is  that  the  people  pay  for  inferior  gas  more  than  it  is  worth, 
while  a  business  which,  under  private  supervision  elsewhere,  produces  heavy 
profits,  here,  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  dees  little  more  in  a 
series  of  years  than  pay  expenses  and  interest. 

When  the  Gas  Trust  was  organized  in  a  shape  that  rendered  it  an  impene¬ 
trably  close  corporation,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  impervious  to  politi¬ 
cal  influences,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fond  belief  that  it  would  always  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Samuel  Y.  Mer¬ 
rick,  Frederick  Brown,  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  M.  W.  Baldwin,  and  others  of 
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similar  high  character,  whose  names  figure  in  the  early  lists  of  Trustees, 
With  the  gradual  deterioration  of  our  municipal  administration,  such  names 
as  these  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  working  politicians,  whose  earnest 
efforts  to  obtain  admission  to  unsalaried  position  entailing  no  little  labor 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  arise  from  disinterested  self-sacrifice.  The  inevi¬ 
table  result  is  that  the  Gas  Trust  becomes  a  vast  political  machine,  wielding 
the  influence  derivable  from  hundreds  of  appointments  and  millions  of  expen¬ 
diture.  Under  such  circumstances  the  most  zealous  and  accomplished  officers 
could  only  strive  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  they  could  not  cure. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  Councils,  in  1866, 
we  get  a  glimpse  at  the  then  condition  of  affairs  within  the  Trust.  Each 
of  the  twelve  trustees  claims  his  share  of  the  appointments,  and  wrangles 
with  his  colleagues  at  any  fancied  deprivation  of  his  just  proportion. 
Appointments  are  made,  not  from  presumed  capacity  or  integrity,  but 
ward  politicians  are  selected  who  have  earned  a  claim  upon  their  patron 
for  past  services  or  who  can  promise  future  zeal.  The  works  are  crowded 
with  unnecessary  gangs  of  men,  who  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors  while 
operations  requiring  tireless  skill  and  watchfulness  are  always  going  on. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  all  human  experience  if  a  complicated  and  deli¬ 
cate  manufacture  could  be  successfully  prosecuted  under  these  conditions. 
Since  1866  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Trust,  but  there  has  been  during  the  interval  no  advance  in  public  virtue  that 
would  reasonably  warrant  a  hope  of  improvement.  If  mismanagement  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  public  business  transacted  in  the  light  of  day 
and  subject  to  vigilant  and  inimical  scrutiny,  what  is  it  likely  to  be  in  a  body 
that  shrouds  itself  from  the  public  eye,  holds  its  sessions  in  secret,  is  bound  by 
no  rules,  acknowledges  no  authority,  permits  no  impertinent  investigation, 
submits  its  accounts  to  no  auditor,  and  practically  holds  itself  accountable  to 
no  one? 

Even  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  supplies,  amounting  to  about  two  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  the  Trust  considers  itself  superior  to  the  ordinary  regu¬ 
lations  of  public  business.  It  rarely  advertises  for  proposals.  Purchases  are 
made  in  open  market,  or  a  few  favorite  purveyors  are  invited  to  send  in  bids, 
and  the  result  is  not  known  to  the  public,  nor  is  any  information  given  in  the 
reports.  The  popular  belief  of  favoritism  and  extravagance  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  may  or  may  not  be  well  founded,  but  the  plan  habitually  followed  is 
well  adapted  to  create  distrust,  and  argues  either  a  sublime  self-confidence  of 
rectitude  or  a  reckless  disregard  of  public  opinion.  Some  revelations  in  the 
Select  Council  Committee’s  report  of  1866  would  seem  to  justify  belief  in  the 
latter  motive. 


Loans. 

As  the  gas  works  have  been  built  and  run  on  the  credit  of  the  city,  from 
loans  of  which  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  are  provided  from  the  profits 
on  gas,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Trustees  to  assume  that  eventually  they 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  city  free  from  debt,  and  that  the  Trust  would 
cease  as  soon  as  the  profits  should  enable  it  to  make  provision  for  all  out¬ 
standing  loans.  So  lately  as  1867  the  Trust  in  its  rejoinder  to  the  Select 
Council  Investigating  Committee  said,  “Eventually  the  whole  works  will  be 
delivered  to  the  city  free  of  expense,  and  then,  if  economically  managed,  they 
may  form  a  separate  department.” 

By  constantly  calling  for  new  loans,  however,  this  eventuality  is  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  as  the  management  of  the  works  continually  throws  them 
deeper  in  debt,  the  prospect  of  the  city  acquiring  this  valuable  property  with¬ 
out  outlay  is  shadowy  in  the  extreme. 
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At  the  time  when  the  Trust  held  out  the  promise  ju>st 
quoted,  in  January,  18G7,  the  outstanding  gas  loans 
amounted  to  ........ 

From  which  deduct  assets  in  sinking  fund 


$3,409,040.00 

1,670,118.19 


Leaving  balance  unprovided  for 
In  January,  1874,  the  loan  statement  is 
Loans  outstanding  .... 
Less  sinking  funds  .... 


$1,738,921.81 

$5,678,040.00 

2,433,114.42 


Balance  unprovided  for 


$3,234,925.58 


Thus,  in  round  numbers,  in  seven  years  the  loans  have  increased  about 
67  per  cent.,  while  the  sinking  funds  have  increased  less  than  50  per  cent., 
and  the  net  indebtedness  nearly  100  per  cent.  Clearly  the  policy  of  the 
management  is  not  such  as  to  expedite  the  time  when  the  Trust  shall  cease 
and  the  property  be  “  delivered  to  the  city  free  of  expense.” 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  which  your  Committee  has  thus  been  able  to  collect, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  when 
this  system  of  perpetual  borrowing  should  cease.  If  the  increased  demand 
for  gas  should  at  any  time  require  some  vast  enlargement  of  the  works,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for,  a  special  loan,  after  due  investigation, 
might  be  allowable;  but  for  the  normal  extension  of  the  works  for  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution,  it  would  seem  the  height  of  improvidence  that  a  new 
loan  should  always  be  asked  for  as  soon  as  the  last  one  is  expended. 

The  works  by  this  time  are  clearly  well  enough  established  to  be  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  if  we  cannot  reasonably  look  forward  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  to  hand  them  over  to  the  city  free  of  debt,  at  least 
let  us  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  increase  of  that  debt.  In  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  business  known  to  capitalists,  the  Gas  Trust  has  practi¬ 
cally  a  monopoly  of  supplying  a  population  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  with  unsurpassed  facilities  for  procuring  supplies  and  cheap  labor, 
paying  no  taxes,  and  in  lieu  of  impatient  stockholders  expecting  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  dividends,  it  has  only  to  provide  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  interest  and  sinking  funds.  All  that  would  seem  to  be  needed  to 
render  it  independent  of  further  borrowing  would  be  ordinary  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  management,  and  so  long  as  Councils  respond  to  every  de¬ 
mand  by  the  creation  of  a  new  loan,  efficiency  and  economy  are  not  to  be 
looked  for.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  gas  to  private  consumers  is  lower  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  Atlantic  city,  but  then  no  other  gas  manu¬ 
factory  has  anything  like  the  same  advantages.  If  in  a  place  where  coal  and 
labor  are  twenty  per  cent,  dearer,  a  private  corporation  asking  twenty  per 
cent,  more  for  gas  can  divide  25  per  cent,  per  annum  on  stock  increased 
by  stock  dividends,  it  surely  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Gas  Trust  in 
future  to  practise  such  economies  as  will  provide  for  sinking  funds  and  ex¬ 
tensions  without  further  borrowing. 

Thus  the  present  position  of  the  gas  trust  in  declining  to  furnish  pipes  and 
meters,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  desiring  them,  is  untenable  and 
should  not  be  yielded  to.  Even,  however,  if  evidence  of  this  had  not  been 
abundantly  furnished  above,  there  are  sufficient  statistics  given  in  the  report 
for  1873,  to  prove  that  the  excuse  of  want  of  funds  is  the  shallowest  of 
pretences,  and  that  the  business  is  sufficiently  profitable,  even  under  the  present 
management,  to  supply  all  needful  capital. 
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The  gross  profits  for  1873  are  stated  (p.  11)  to  be 
Less  interest  and  sinking  funds  .... 


$765,359.45 

459,600.92 


Net  profit  available  for  extension  of  works 
To  which  add  amount  of  loan  15  used  during  1873 


$305,758.53 

86,100.00 


Total  amount  available  for  extensions  in  1873 


$391,858.53 


Now  according  to  the  last  report  (p. 7)  “there  has  been 
expended  since  the  annual  report — 


For  works 
“  Street  mains 
“  Services 


$8,194.42 

130,315.54 

126,885.22 


Making  a  total 


$265,395.18 


From  which  deduct  amount  received  on  ac¬ 
count  of  services .  29,686.29 


235,708.89” 


Showing  a  cash  balance  from  the  operations  of  1873  avail¬ 
able  for  1874  of . $156,149.64 

There  was  still  unexpended  (p.  31)  Jan.  1,  1874,  of  loan  15  72,700.00 

Showing  this  amount  available  Jan.  1,  1874,  for  extensions  $228,849.64 

a  sum  within  seven  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  exten¬ 
sions  of  1873,  besides  the  constantly  accruing  profits  from  the  current  business 
of  the  present  year.  Unless  therefore  some  large  enterprise  is  secretly  on 
foot,  of  which  no  intimation  is  given  in  the  recently  published  report,  the 
Trust  is  amply  provided  with  means  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  for 
street  mains  and  services  during  the  year  1874. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  should  not  oppose  any  application  which  the  Gas  Trust  may  make  at 
the  present  time  for  loans  to  carry  on  its  ordinary  operations. 


Suggestions. 

Many  other  points  inviting  remark  have  presented  themselves  in  this  ex¬ 
amination,  but  the  length  of  this  report  renders  it  desirable  to  defer  them  to 
another  opportunity,  and  your  Committee  will  conclude  by  offering  such  sug¬ 
gestions  as  appear  practicable  in  view  of  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  Gas 
Trust. 

Since  the  failure  of  City  Councils  in  1868  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Gas 
Works,  those  bodies,  disheartened  by  defeat,  appear  to  have  relinquished  the 
measure  of  control  which  they  formerly  exercised,  and  to  have  regarded  the 
Trust  as  an  independent  corporation  whose  wants  they  were  bound  to  supply 
without  exacting  in  return  any  measure  of  accountability.  In  the  ordinances 
creating  the  last  two  loans,  indeed,  they  prudently  inserted  clauses  depriving 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  issued  under  them  of  the  curious  position  of 
cestuis  que  trust  which  has  been  the  source  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Trust,  but 
in  return  they  have  obediently  voted  the  extravagant  appropriations  asked 
for  public  lighting.  Thus  while  the  City  is  the  real  owner  of  the  works, 
which  are  nominally  carried  on  for  its  benefit,  not  only  does  the  business 
yield  no  relief  to  the  overburdened  City  Treasury,  but  it  is  the  source  of 
enormous  expenditure.  The  account  of  the  City  with  the  Trust  for  1873 
may  thus  be  stated — 

Paid  by  City  Treasurer  for  lamps,  lighting,  etc.  .  .  $535,307.90 

Paid  for  gas  used  in  City  Departments  ....  29,278.66 

Exempted  taxes  on  $2,266,500  assessed  valuation,  @ 

2.10  .  47,596.50 


$612,183.06 
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The  contrast  between  this  and  the  arrangements  existing  in  the  city  of 
Paris  is  not  a  little  humiliating  to  ns.  There  the  business  is  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  a  company  which  is  said  to  furnish  the  best  gas  in  the  world, 
and  which  pays  to  the  city  certain  sums,  amounting,  in  1872,  to 

Rent  of  streets  for  privilege  of  laying  pipes  ....  200.000  francs. 

Tax  of  2  centimes  on  each  cubic  metre  of  gas  produced  .  .  2.508,953 

One-third  of  annual  profit .  5,000,000  “ 

7,708,953  francs, 

or  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  gold. 


Snrely  it  is  time  that  the  city  should  demand  a  revision  of  its  relations 
with  the  Trust,  and  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  The  loan  of  1855,  and 
one  of  1858,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Germantown  and  other  gas  works,  are  now 
the  only  ones  outstanding,  of  which  the  charge  of  the  sinking  fund  is  confided 
to  the  Trust,  and  of  these  the  former  is  only  $500,000,  and,  though  not  due 
until  1885,  has  already  a  sinking  fund  of  $1,211,887  37,  while  the  latter  is 
$300,740,  not  due  until  1893,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  $124,468.88.  In  view 
of  the  improvidence  of  keeping  so  unnecessarily  large  a  sum  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  dilapidation,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  decision  of  court 
setting  aside  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  eventual  payment  of  such 
holders  of  these  securities  as  will  not  present  their  certificates  and  receive 
their  principal  or  exchange  them  for  new  loans  exempt  from  taxation.  With 
these  incumbrances  out  of  the  way,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  preserving  the  transparent  fiction  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  Trust. 

Even  without  such  proceedings,  however,  Councils  have  it  in  their  power 
as  the  real  owner  of  the  property,  to  hold  the  trustees  to  an  account,  and 
compel  them,  in  court  if  not  out  of  court,  to  furnish  full  information  of  all  their 
acts.  Or  any  loan  that  may  hereafter  be  created  can  contain  a  condition  that 
the  Trust  shall  conform  to  the  rules  required  of  other  public  bodies;  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  and  its  Committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
that  contracts  for  supplies  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  after 
due  advertisement,  with  the  further  proviso  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  shall  be  under  the  supervision  ot  Councils. 

The  power  formerly  exercised  by  Councils  of  regulating  the  price  of  gas 
to  consumers  was  cunningly  taken  away  by  a  clause  hidden  in  an  oidinance 
passed  for  other  purposes,  March  20th,  1855,  but  this  can  be  at  any  time 
repealed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  city  should  continue  to  pay  the 
extravagant  prices  charged  for  public  lighting.  Under  the  existing  trusts, 
the  city  cannot  claim  a  share  of  the  profits,  Gut  it  can  at  least  lefuse  longer 
to  pay  $55.50  per  lamp,  for  a  service  which  the  Northern  Liberties  Works 
fulfil  for  less  than  $45,  and  on  which  the  Trust  should  lose  no  money  if 
performed  at  $31,  thus  securing  a  very  sensible  relief  to  the  treasury. 

Councils  could  also  render  a  service  to  the  community  by  affixing  a  standard 
of  illuminating  power  for  the  gas  to  be  supplied  to  the  stieet  lamps  of  at 
least  16  candles,  as  in  New  York,  with  a  deduction  for  deficiency  in  either 
illumination  or  purity  ;  and  a  very  moderate  expenditure  lor  an  expert  to 
make  nightly  tests  which  should  be  published  weekly  would  earn  the  gratitude 
of  every°consutner  who  now  finds  the  increase  of  his  gas  bills  incomprehensible. 

All  this  is  immediately  within  the  power  ot  Councils,  but  more  effective  in 
the  long  run,  though  more  remote,  would  be,  in  the  annual  election  of  four 
trusteed  to  select  such  men  as  served  upon  the  board  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  who  looked  upon  the  Trust  as  a  business  to  be  efficiently  and.  economi¬ 
cally  conducted,  and  not  as  a  machine  for  the  advancement  of  partisan  inter¬ 
ests  or  the  gratification  of  individual  ambitions. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

Committee. 


